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66 HAT is the outlook for Fall?” 

This is a question which every busi- 
ness man in the United States considers at this, 
the beginning of the, generally speaking, dull 
business season. 

This year this question is 
asked with particular seriousness 
because every man feels that the 
Autumn of this year will either 
usher in a period of general pros- 
perity or will mark the beginning of the decline 
of such hopes as have been fostered by the spas- 
modic advances in business which have taken 
place since the inauguration of the New Deal. 


LooKING 
TOWARDS 
AUTUMN 


In those industries having to do with the 
home turnishings trades, first, natyrally, arises the 
wonder as to what effect certain legislative proj- 
ects will have. For example, how much will the 
so-called Housing Bill, which offers financial aid 
to the home owner for the repairing and reno- 
vating of the building in which he lives, turn his 
attention to the necessity for interior improve- 
ment? Will the operation of this bill jog a suffi- 
cient number of home owners out of the state of 
inertia which they have shown toward their own 
interior furnishings to create an appreciable mar- 
ket for new furniture, draperies, carpets, wall 
papers, etc., etc.? 


There is very little use in trying*to deceive 
ourselves concerning the present condition of the 


home furnishings industries. They have, it is 
true, come back to a certain extent, but by no 
means to the extent which warrants anyone say- 


ing that they are in a really prosperous condition. 
Many circumstances have contributed to causing 
this state of affairs and not the least of these has 
been, as we have pointed out before, the logical 
necessity of directing the additional income which 
has come to the consumer through such increases 
in prosperity as there has been, into other chan- 
nels than those leading to the redecoration of the 
home. 


Another circumstance which we think has 
had an effect is the fact that a lot of us have be- 
come temporarily tired of our homes. Through 
lack of means to enjoy our quota of outside 
amusements, we have been forced for over five 
years to stay in our homes. To some, they have 
become almost prisons. This is, of course, a 
purely temporary condition, and as soon as the 
average man and woman has had his or her fill 
of riding around in the new cars which increased 
earnings have brought them, or attending the the- 
atres and restaurants or going to the summer re- 
sorts, and of generally having a good time out- 
side of their homes, their thoughts will eventu- 
ally return to the houses and apartments which 
they own or rent, and they will begin to spend 
to replace worn-out furnishings and make these 
places again suitable for their own living and for 
the entertainment of their friends. 


It is to be hoped that the Autumn will mark 
the beginning of a renewed interest in home fur- 
nishings. Manufacturers in every line are ready 
to meet any demand which may be made upon 
them for new things, and offer in every field 
products which in all values are of the greatest 
excellence. J. B..H, 








EARS ago the chintz and cretonne trade 

did a big business in what was known as 
event handkerchiefs. In the old days events 
were chronicled not only on bottles and on wall 
paper and toile de Jouys like the balloon pattern 
or battle scenes, and so with 


Event HaAnp- event handkerchiefs. All 


KERCHIEFS events of any importance were 
illustrated in handkerchiefs. 
The finest piece, probably, in the museum 


examples is the handkerchief woven in silk which 
came out to celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
Jacquard’s invention of the automatic loom. 


Collectors have gone in for handkerchief col- 
lecting, the de Witt Clinton Cohen collection 
numbering hundreds of examples including a 
complete set of Queen Victoria handkerchiefs 
issued and sold on the streets to the public at 
little price at the time of her birth, her engage- 
ment and marriage, down to her death. 

In the South these handkerchiefs had a big 
sale among the Negroes, who used them not only 
as handkerchiefs, but as shoulder wraps and head 
wraps. It would seem as though there should be 
a sale for them today. it 


‘PEOPLE who think that there is only a de- 
mand for 19 dollar chairs and 27 cent cre- 
tonnes ought to take a look at the annual report 
made by the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries. There must have been a few people 
around New York who wanted quality stuff and 
were willing to pay for it. 
The season just end- 
ing June 15, brought a 
sales total of $3,442.434, 
of which over $2,000,000 
was for furniture, tapestries, rugs, and minor 
furnishings. Only one-third of the season’s sales 
covered paintings, books, prints, etchings, sculp- 
ture, silverware and ceramics. The things that 
brought the money and were in the greatest 
demand were furniture and furnishings. 


Mrs. Benjamin Stern’s XVIII Century 
French furniture and works of art brought $223,- 
667, and that didn’t include her library and other 
properties. The furnishings of Mrs. Whitelaw 


Reid’s house at 451 Madison Avenue realized 
$156,000. 


At another sale, the Ryan Sale, an Ispahan 
carpet brought $13,000, a Brussels tapestry $11,- 
000, a XVI Century Gothic tapestry went to the 


PEOPLE STILL 
WanT QUALITY 
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Art Institute of Chicago for $5,400 and’ two 


others brought $6,100 each. Two Brussels 
tapestries in the Reid house sold for $4,000 each. 


In the Stern sale a marquetry sideboard 
fetched $4,000. Several pieces of furniture 
brought $3,000 and more. When it came to 
American furniture a Chippendale block-front 
chest-on-chest at the Kaufman sale brought $2,- 
400, a serpentine sideboard at the Nowak sale 
$2,100. 


T IS interesting to notice the clause in the 
furniture code which deprecates design 
piracy. 
Throughout all of the 
DesIGN Protection efforts of the Design Regis- 
IN THE FurNITURE tration League in Wash- 
TRADES ington the furniture men 
seemed always indifferent, 
claiming that most pieces were reproductions ; 
that there wasn’t such a thing as originality. Of 
course, there were plenty of designers who knew 
better. 


There are hundreds of Chippendale chairs 
and all different. There are hundreds of Wind- 
sor chairs, and while the style may be charac- 
teristic the interpretation or the individualistic 
expression of a style would be radically different. 

In the furniture trade they have been 
thrashing out the subject for over two months 
and now a Design Piracy Tribunal has 
been set up and the code which they are to ad- 
judicate pivots about this old claim that there is 
nothing new under the sun; that styles in chairs, 
especially the period chairs, French, Italian, 
Georgian and Colonial, have been made for cen- 
turies, and you can’t copyright them. 

If however in this furniture industry a com- 
plainant charges that his chair has been copied, 
the test applied to his claim for originality shall 
be that his design is sufficientty different from old 
models that the average purchaser in the usual 
course of purchasing would not mistake his de- 
sign for anything of a prior date; thus, his treat- 
ment, though an adaptation, makes for original- 
ity, and according to the code must not be copied. 

This is right in line with the fact that a 
photographer can get copyright upon the expres- 
sion he gets out of, your face, and a dozen artists 
who paint a scene before them will all do it dif- 
ferently and each be entitled to protection for 
the way he does it. C. Ras 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AS A VOCATION 


FROM AN ADDRESS BY NANCY 
MCCLELLAND DELIVERED AT 
THE FIRST “SCHOOSING A 
CAREER CONFERENCE”? 


T THE first “Choosing a Career Confer- 
ence” for college men and women held at 
the store of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J., 
June 26, 27, and 28, Miss Nancy McClelland ad- 
dressed the gathering, choosing from a submit- 
ted list as her first topic, “What people think 
the Interior Decorating Field is like, and, on the 
other hand, what it really is.” Miss McClelland’s 
remarks were as follows: 

“T am going to begin with this topic, as it 
seems to me to be a vitally important one. 

“We have at the present moment, as Inte- 
rior Decorators, two very serious problems to 
cope with—the problem of the UNTRAINED 
and the problem of the UNEMPLOYED. The 
latter is, of course, an economic problem, and 
will, let us hope, be solved as economic conditions 
change. In many ways the problem of the UN- 
TRAINED is more distressing, because it con- 
tributes to the discredit of the whole body of 
decorators. Dozens, yes, hundreds and even 
thousands of people without the slightest benefit 
of preparation have stepped blithely into the 
career of Interior Decoration and announced to 
the world that they are capable of installing and 
furnishing whatever you have, in any fashion you 
wish. Interior Decoration seems to them to be 
the line of least resistance. There is even a 
saying among us that ‘with every divorce, a new 
Interior Decorator is born’. 

“IT am convinced that this army of untrained 
people, whose only qualifications are usually flair, 
charm, a sense of color and a large group of 
indulgent friends, would never attempt to enter 
the field of Interior Decoration if they had the 
slightest. conception of what Interior Decoration 
really is. They believe merely that it is a pleas- 
ant occupation to enable them to earn a little 
money. They say to themselves, ‘Anyone can make 









Miss NANcy MCCLELLAND. 


a room look attractive’, or else, ‘Everyone tells 
me that I have such beautiful taste’. 

“But it takes more than taste to make a 
good decorator, just as it takes more than struc- 
tural ability to make a good architect. 

“It is really astounding that the public has 
been willing to accept so many amateurs as qual- 
ified decorators. I do not believe that such a 
thing could happen in any other walk of life, Cer- 
tainly you cannot imagine physicians admitting 
amateurs to practice among them. You cannot 
see architects allowing amateurs to design and 
erect buildings. This would be dangerous tw 
human life. Yet the amateur decorator has been 
cheerfully accepted by society in general, until 
the organized body of decorators has been forced 
to take some action to define what a decorator 
really is and what his or her training should be. 
This is one purpose that underlies the American 
Institute of Decorators, which was formed some 
three years ago. We have been able, in working 
out some of our problems, to learn much from 
the organized body of architects, who have estab- 
lished a certain standard of education and a defi- 
nite period of time for it, which are more or 
less adaptable to our own circumstances. 

“It seems to me that nothing could give you 
a better idea of what Interior Decoration really 
is than to tell you the outline of the proposed 
training that has been sent out by the Committee 
on Education of the A.I.D. to the colleges and 
schools that are interested in preparing trained 
decorators for work in public communities. 

“The committee recommends a course of 
maximum duration of four years. For admis- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


ERCANTILE interests in general on the 
M Pacific Coast have suffered heavy losses 
during the past few weeks yas a result of the 
strike of longshoremen and the sympathetic strike 
of ten maritime organizations. Shipping has 
been brought to an almost complete standstill and 
wharves at Coast ports are piled high with mer- 
chandise that cannot be moved, while hundreds 
of vessels are lying idle at anchor, many of which 
are fully loaded. The home furnishing trade is 
being affected both directly and indirectly, and 
some merchants have sustained quite heavy losses 
by having seasonal merchandise thus tied up. 
Goods that should have been delivered early in 
May are still on the docks and the sales value of 
much of this has depreciated in the meantime. 
Shipments that would ordinarily be sent by the 
water route are now coming by rail at a consid- 
erable increase in cost. 

The second annual Drapery and Floor Cov- 
ering Style Show Week will be observed in Calli- 
fornia, September 17-22, under the auspices of 
the Retail Furniture Association of California, of 
which A. Cameron Ball, of San Francisco, is 
managing director. The committee on publicity 
and promotion is headed by Reg. Biggs, sales 
manager of The Emporium. 

The Western Curtain and Drapery Show 
will be held at San Francisco August 6 to 11 con- 
currently with the Thirty-eighth Western Furni- 
ture Market, the Fourth Western Floor Cover- 
ing Opening, the Eleventh Western Furniture 
Conference and Institute and the Twenty-eighth 
Market Week of the Manufacturers’ and Whole- 
salers’ Association of San Francisco. Furniture 
market events will also be held at Tacoma, 
Wash., July 23 to 28, and at Los Angeles, July 
30 to August 4. Extensive plans have been 
made for the curtain and drapery show at San 
Francisco and much advance interest in this is 
being shown by the trade. 

A series of six illustrated lectures on home 
decoration was presented this summer by W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, admission being by ticket, 
but without charge. The talks were by Eugene 
O. Murman, artist, designer and naturalist, who 
set forth the basic principles of color, art and 
beauty as applied to the individual home and ex- 
plained the new ryhthms as expressed and inter- 
preted in modern decorative standards. The sub- 
jects included “The Art of the Orient,” “Bring- 
ing Our Wildflowers Indoors,” ‘““‘The Romance 
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of Fine Furniture Construction,’ “England, 
Spain and Italy Step Forward,” “French Crafts- 
manship Born Anew” and “The Modern Note.” 
In the talk on wildflowers Mr. Murman was as- 
sisted by Edwin A. Hunt, San Francisco interior 
decorator and lecturer on interior decorating at 
the University of California Extension Division. 
Fabrics and rugs were shown to illustrate the in- 
fluence of California flowers on designs and color 
schemes. The lecture series served to draw sev- 
eral thousand visitors to the newly re-decorated 
store. 

The building at 575 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, formerly occupied by the Joseph Basch Co., 
has been sold and the entire stock has been pur- 
chased by Fred R. Butterfield, who is offering it 
in a series of auctions. 

Edgar Patterson, of the sales division of 
Johnson & Faulkner, recently visited the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles offices. 

Henry W. Calvin, for a time located at 545 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, has raoved to 220 
Post Street, where quarters are shared with The- 
odore Dohl, wholesale art goods. Mr. Calvin has 
for some time had the lines of John Duer & Sons, 
Inc., of Baltimore, and has recently added the 
line of rug cushions and carpet linings made by 
the A. C. Abbott Products Co., of Los Angeles. 

H. B. Willis, representing L. C. Chase &.Co.., 
Inc., 442 Post Street, San Francisco, has received 
samples of the Chase SeamLoc carpet and these 
are being shown here for the first time. 

Miss Ruth Carroll, formerly of Los Angeles, 
has joined the decorative staff of Dorothy True 
Bell, San Francisco, 

In the death of John H. Dickey, who passed 
away at Van Nuys, Calif., June 4th, following a 
brief illness, the Far West lost one of its best 
known and most colorful drapery hardware rep- 
resentatives. For almost thirty years he was 
with the Kroder-Reubel Co., Inc., and for about 
eighteen years made his headquarters at Los An- 
geles. With the opening of the Pacific Coast 
distributing branch at San Francisco he moved 
to this city and made his home here. Two years 
ago he retired from active business. 

Herbert Stille has succeeded Robert Harris 
as buyer of floor coverings for Breuner’s, Oak- 
land. Several years ago Mr. Stille was located 
in Oakland as buyer of floor coverings for B. F. 
Schlesinger & Sons and Whitthorne & Swan. Mr. 
Harris, in turn, has joined the Karastan Rug 


(Continued on page 52) 
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THE GRAND SALON OF 
THE SOVIET EMBASSY, 
WASHINETON, D. C. 


Recently redecorated by Eugene Schoen. See text on page 23. 
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THE STAIRWAY IN THE SOVIET 
EMBASSY, WASHINGTON, D. Cu 


Redecorated by Eugene Selwen. See text on opposite page. 
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THE EMBASSY OF A MODERNISTIC 





COUNTRY. IS DECORATED BY A 


LEADING MODERNIST 


IN A 


PERTOD ST¥ae 


THE SOVIET EMBASSY DESPITE THE ULTRA ADVANCED 
POLITICAL PRINCIPLES OF ITS OCCUPANTS IS REDECORATED 


BY EUGENE SCHOEN IN 


HEN OUR old friend, Eugene Schoen, de- 

signer of Radio City Music Hall in New 
York and of the many ultra-modern buildings at 
the World’s Fair, was selected to do the Russian 
Embassy in Washington, soon after President 
Roosevelt had recognized the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the rules of that modernistic country de- 
cided that they wanted a modernistic environ- 
ment and Mr. Schoen was the logical designer. 

We can conceive the visions he had of 
chromium walls and streamline proportions, vast 
applications of weird colors and styles, distinc- 
tively art moderne, but—it was something of a 
shock to him when he was finally told that he 
would have to confine his work to within 
$100,000. 

The Soviets already had an embassy, a left- 
over from the old regime. It was on fashionable 
Sixteenth Street, four blocks from the White 
House and built in the gay Nineties by George 
Pullman, the man of. parlor-car fame. 

Mr. Schoen was handed this house and told 
to go to it. 

Here was a huge, massive pile of Renaissance 
conglomerations with gilded cupids and fluted 
columns and crystal chandeliers, fifty marble fire- 
places and acres of plush covered walls. The 
place was thick with the dust of seventeen years’ 
unoccupancy. 

Here was a problem. What could he do 
with it? 

It cost him $10,000 as a start-off to take 
down the crystal chandeliers, wash them, and put 
them up again. 

Lots of things went into the cellar, but with 


THE STYLE OF LOUIS XVI 


his meager resources much of the old furnish- 
ings had to be utilized, with a result that, so far 
fromm being what you would expect of a Soviet 
home, or what you would think of the modern- 
istic Schoen, the house when completed was a very 
nice Louis X VI mansion, with Louis XVI furni- 
ture, and dainty chairs and heavily tufted divans, 
red pile carpets, and brocaded draperies. 

It certainly didn’t breathe the atmosphere of 
Eugene Schoen, but it was a creditable piece of 
work, charmingly done, and reminiscent of the 
bustle and Jenny with-the-feather-in-her-hat. 

Mr. Scoen did a mighty good job and he did 
it in spite of himself. 


“CUTTING & DRAPING” IN NEW EDITION 


VONTAINING a large amount of new and up- 
C to-date material, the fourth edition of “Drap- 
ery Cutting and Making” by John W. Stephenson 
has just been issued. This book, which has been 
the only authoritative volume on the subject 
for over thirty years, has been brought strictly 
up-to-date. Such material as is no ‘longer of 
importance has been eliminated and ih the new 
matter are included 32 half-tone page illustra- 
tions of draperies showing modern styles worked 
out in a variety of fabrics. These illustrations 
were made directly from draperies created and 
hung by the author. Containing over 500 dia- 
grams and illustrations and a suppleméntary text 
written in simple, easily ‘understandable terms, 
Drapery Cutting and Making still offers to the 
student interior decorator and the workreom fore- 
man the best guide obtainable in modern drapery 
practices. Price $7.50 postpaid. 
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THE THIRD 
A. |. D. CON- 
VENTION 


HELD IN MEW YORK DURING 
THE WEEK OF JUNE 18 


N JULY 18th, about two hundred and fifty 

interior decorators, members of thirteen of 
the fifteen chapters of the American Institute of 
Decorators, met to begin the Institute’s Third An- 
nual Convention. These visiting decorators came 
from every section of the country and as a group 
represented a highly enterprising element in their 
profession. 


The program of entertainment sponsored 
and conducted by the committee in charge con- 
tained features of educational interest, such as 
the talk on William Morris, given by Henry W. 
Kent of the Metropolitan Museum; the talk of 
Richard Bach, also of the Museum, outlining a 
plan for an academic decorative course; the ad- 
dresses of William A. Kimbel, Nancy McClel- 
land and Paul McAlister, which dealt with the 
Institute’s educational program, the relationship 
established between the Institute and the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris, and the broadcasting 
activities of Eugene Schoen and Miss McClel- 
land. (A resumé of several of these speeches 
is given on page 30.) 

Leonard Brothers spoke of the Institute’s 
first design project open to students of decoration 
and there were also talks by Rene d’Harmoncourt, 
of the American Federation of Arts, by Eugene 
Schoen, of the Committee of Housing and by 











An interior at the Knoedler Art Galleries sponsored by the N. Y. chapter of'the A. I. D. and 
displayed to the visiting members at the recent convention 


Photo courtesy Knoedler Art Galleries 
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Photo courtesy Knoedler Art Galleries 
Another of the interiors shown by the N. Y. chapter of the A. I. D. at Knoedler Art Galleries 








Ralph Walker, president of the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects. 

During the Conference, the members made 
a tour of the Metropolitan Museum, visited the 
Knoedler Art Galleries for a preview of an ex- 
hibit of paintings of interiors and of interiors ar- 
ranged by the New York Chapter. On the 21st, 
they attended a reception at PEDAC and were 
also the guests of F. Schumacher & Co. at the 
firm’s exhibition of fabrics at the PEDAC gal- 
leries. Visits were made to the studios of the 
Arden Galleries, Roy Belmont, Inc., Theo Hoff- 
statter & Co., Nancy McClelland, Schmitt Bros., 
Arthur S. Vernay and French & Co. 

The social events of the week embraced vis- 
its to the Westchester Country Club, Rye; to the 
Art-in-Trades Club and to a supper dance given 
at the Waldorf by the Veterans Club of the 
Furniture Manufacturers Association of New 


York. 





At the business session held at the Waldorf 
on June 21st, Frank W. Richardson, of New 
York was reelected president of the Institute. 
Louis Rorimer, of Cleveland was elected vice- 
president, as was Florence Ely Hunn and Ernst 
von Ammon, both of Chicago. Nancy V. Mc- 
Clelland was elected secretary and Louis Kilmarx 
of New York was elected treasurer. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction 
that this Conference of the Institute was a de- 
cided success and that the visiting members re- 
turned to their home impressed by the work being 
carried on by their organization and by the qual- 
ity of the entertainment offered them by their 
New York hosts. 


FURNITURE MARKET DATES 


San Francisco—Aug. 6-Aug. 11. 
Boston—Sept. 3-Sept. 8. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION AS A VOCATION 
(Continued from page 19) 


sion to the course, at least two years of regular 
academic training are required, on the principle 
that one must be a generalist before being a spe- 
This means six years of definite educa- 
tion before practicing. We are also hoping for 
State registration eventually, as in the case of 
architects. 

“For the four years of professional work, 
you will be interested in knowing the minimum 
percentages in the various subjects that will 
necessarily be included in any well-founded 
course of Decoration. 

“DESIGN will form 35 per cent. of the 
total. (This is because we believe that the dec- 
orator is one of the important creators in mod- 
ern life, and should understand the elements and 
the practice of design, to suit modern conditions 
and modern materials.) 


Study of Materials of Decoration ...... 1 % 
Form and Color 
(including drawing and other practical 

CER. 20 oc ne os eth Kae eek eieices 10 % 


cialist. 


Construction (including practical work) 8.75% 
Professional practice 
(business methods, ethics, law, etc.) ... 5 % 
History of Architecture and Decorative 

ie ee eke eee anee nwa ed ws 7.50% 
Theory of Architecture and Decorative 

PND. has catenin xs eC Re ea ee: 8.75% 
Economics, languages, geography and 

ee ee. Serre ste e 10 % 
Total 100% 


“When we get this basic education into a 
person, we shall have the beginning of what might 
be called a good decorator. Even then the work 
will not be complete without certain individual 
characteristics that dre necessary in its applica- 
tion. For besides this training, the would-be 
decorator must have imagination, creative tal- 
ent, conscientiousness,/ patience, cooperation, 
practical ability and the background of the so- 
cially accomplished, to understand how all sorts 
of people live. 

“There are other means of getting an educa- 
tion as a decorator besides an academic prep- 
aration, but the old system of apprenticeship has 
largely been supplanted by modern educational 
methods. 

“You may perhaps be able to infer, from 
what I have just said, something about what 
decoration actually is. It is an art that has to 
do with life. It might even be called a ‘Design 
It embraces beauty, comfort, cul- 
ture, and, most important of all, accurate and 
sympathetic interpretation of architectural back- 


for Living’. 
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ground. In fact, the two arts of architecture and 
decoration go hand in hand. The great archi- 
tects of the past ages were also the decorators 
of their buildings. The separation between the 
two occupations is comparatively a modern thing. 
Perhaps the fundamental difference between a 
decorator and an architect is that one musi con- 
sider space both inside and outside of the build- 
ing, while the other is concerned solely with in- 
side space. 

“IT may say here that no decoration that is 
not architectural in quality is good decoration, 
nor is it decoration that will last. You cannot 
substitute color for line, or something whimsical 
in place of basic design. The successful decora- 
tor must know and understand the architect’s 
problems in order to solve those that arise in dec- 
orating work. 

“You who start with the background of a 
college education such as you have already had, 
have gone some steps along the road if you 
decide on adopting a decorating career. Your 
courses have perhaps included some of the many 
things that we believe to be essentials of a dec- 
orator’s education. The foundation bricks are 
laid. It will be easier for you than for those 
who have not been to college to build on this 
foundation. But I beg of you not to go into 
this work without full preparation. You expect 
to take supplementary training in law and medi- 
cine and engineering and literature. You will 
also have to plan to do the same thing in dec- 
orating if you do not want to be one of the many 
who fall by the wayside because they are not 
equipped to meet the problems in this intricate 
and complicated occupation that deals with the 
Fine Art of Living. 

“Now let us stop here with the discussion 
of the all-important subject of the education of 
a decorator, and look at some of the practical 
problems that were included in my list of topics. 

“Here is one: ‘What are some of the highly 
specialized branches in the field of Interior Dec- 
oration? What branches offer the greatest op- 
portunities? 

“For some of the facts I am going to give 
you on this subject, I am indebted to a thesis 
that is being prepared for a Ph.D. degree by a 
woman who has made a careful study of dec- 
oration in all its phases. She reports that ‘most 
decorators specialize in versatility’, but that those 
who wish to become specialists either endeavor 
to be technical authorities along certain lines, or 

(Continued on page 47) 




















Miss ETHEL TRAPHAGEN 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL ADDS DECORATION 
COURSE 

THEL TRAPHAGEN has been long famous 

for her fashion school. She has built up 
a big establishment. For years she was a teacher 
of art and fashions in the public schools and 
highly successful before ever she established her 
school of dress design. Now she has added a 
course in interior decoration, conducted by Mrs. 
Mildred W. Whitman assisted by Miles Bryda 
of the Universities of Vienna and Prague. 

The course includes the whole broad subject 
from the history of furniture, architectural in- 
fluences, the periods, fabrics, lighting fixtures, 
window treatments, room assemblages, esti- 
mating, and business procedure. 

Miss Traphagen was the first instructor of 
costume design at the Central Evening High 
School in Broklyn, and in consequence of its suc- 
cess was given charge of the Evening School of 
Industrial Art in Manhattan. She had a brilliant 
experience at the Cooper Institute and made a 
reputation as the winner of the first prize in the 
New York Times National Competition, with the 
result that Edward Bok sent her West to study 
American Indian designs, which preceded but a 
few years her travels in Africa to study African 
designs. 


HE ART CENTER SCHOOL, 2544 West 
i 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif., announces a 
summer program which includes design projec- 
tion applicable to industrial needs. The prospec- 
tus is very complete; and it will be interesting 
to the trade to know that Kem Weber is of the 
faculty. The summer school will be located at 
Newport Beach, Calif. 
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FOR THE MERCHANT WHO VISITS CHICAGO 


PECIALIZED service for buyers of house- 

hold furnishings in the Chicago Wholesale 
Market District is to be provided in the extensive 
expansion and improvement plans which have 
been launched by the recently-organized Chicago 
Wholesale Market Council. 

An exhibition hall in the Union Terminal 
Building, 367 W. Adams St., will make it pos- 
sible to assemble all varieties of merchandise in 
one place and to arrange them according to the 
different classifications for the convenience of 
out-of-town buyers. 

The council was organized to direct the ac- 
tivities which will include surveys to obtain the 
latest and most complete data on the facilities 
which the Chicago Wholesale Market District 
has to offer to wholesaling and manufacturing 
enterprises of the nation. 

Fact-finding researches will be conducted 
into all classifications of trade to further the pro- 
gram. 

Special merchandise reviews will be planned 
to tie in closely with seasonal needs of retail store 
merchandising schedules. General household 
equipment, including kitchenware, draperies, 
floor coverings and other furnishings will be ex- 
hibited in a manner to aid the buyer in finding 
new sources of his goods and make the Chicago 
market more valuable to him. 

Other activities will include expansion and 
improvement of the district located in the area 
between the Loop and the Chicago River, long 
known as the distribution gateway of America. 

Business leaders of families whose names 
were associated with the spirited historic recon- 
struction period following the great fire of 1871, 
are active in the movement. The Wholesale 
Market District was created in its present loca- 
tion because of its accessibility to the network 
of railroads and other transportation facilities 
which are unequafled in any other city. 


Members of the council are: 


Frederick H. Scott of Carson, Pirie, Scott 
and Company, chairman; John V. Farwell, John 
V. Farwell & Co.; Emanuel Selz, Selz-Schwab 
Shoe Co.; Judson F. Stone of the estate of Mar- 
shall Field; William E. Clow, James B. Clow & 
Sons; Graham Aldis, Aldis & Co.; John Quincy 
Adams, capitalist; William Scott Bond, trustee 
for the Leiter estate; Jacob L. Kesner, Kesner 
Realty Trust, and Keith J. Sheckler, Northern 
Trust Company. 
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TABLE I 
Workroom Sales Sales Sales Buying Selling 
DRAPERY Mark Mark net Gross Stock %to %to per %to Y%to Operating Profit 
RESULTS on downs cost margin turns last year store sq.foot sales sales expense or loss 
Guoue i...... 41.7 7.3 2.5 35.9 1.7 98. 3.3 14. 48 12.4 41.4 ee. 
GROUP II..... 42.3 7.1 2.6 37.5 1.9 101. 2.6 12. 4.8 11.4 39.5 L 2.0 
GROUP III.... 404 6.9 1.1 37.0 2.2 97. 28 19. 44 11.3 39.3 Las 
GROUP IV.... 438 9.3 2.1 37.7 2.3 91. 2.5 20. 4.5 13.1 42.0 L 43 
GROUP V\..... 42.7 7.8 0.7 39.3 2.2 94. 2.2 21. 44 14.1 43.1 L 45 








HOME FURNISHINGS GROUP © 


N THE departmental statistics for the year 

with reference to the operation of the Home 
Furnishings Group of department stores as 
reported by the Controllers’ Congress of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, this group 
has made some progress in the effort to get out 
of the red-ink class. Although the average fig- 
ures for 1933 in the group of stores covered by 
the survey in some cases reveal a greater loss 
than for 1932, the general trend shows some- 
what of an improvement. 

The Home Furnishings Group comprises 
furniture, domestic floor coverings, Oriental 
rugs, draperies, curtains and upholsteries, lamps 
and shades. In 1932 the average group loss was 
12.2. The average loss for 1933 for the group 
has dropped to 4.2, truly a remarkable recovery 
from the condition represented by the figures 
of 1932, but slightly disappointing in the failure 
to completely reverse the trend. 

During the year 1933 the trend of sales in 
department stores continued to decline for the 
first seven months, but from August on, month 
by month, the Federal Reserve Board’s reports 
showed an increase in sales which had reduced 
the minus average to 0.5 per cent. for the twelve 
months ending December 31. But increasing bus- 
iness was not all that was necessary for our 
Home Furnishings Group. Department mana- 
gers were still unable to push the balance over 
into the profit side. 

Table No. I, compiled from the N.R.D.G.A. 
report, showing the principal expenditures which 


enter into the sale of goods helps to reveal the 
discrepancy that produces the loss. In this ta- 
ble there are three main essentials that govern 
the possibility of profit. They are, Mark On, 
(or mark up), Gross Margin, and Operating 
Expense. 

Presuming that operating expense is an ir- 
reducible minimum, profit can only come from 
providing a gross margin greater than operating 
expense. To provide this necessarily ample gross 
margin, the only controllable factor is mark up, 
and when mark up fails, loss is inevitable. 

We have said that this is the case when 
operating expense is at an irreducible minimum. 
One way of determining whether operating ex- 
pense for the Home Furnishing Groups is out 
of line with the balance of the store is to com- 
pare the operating expense for the home furnish- 
ing departments with that of the store as a whole. 
The latter is shown in Table II. The compari- 
son resulting is by no means conclusive, because 
the particular group designated as the Home 
Furnishings Group has practically nothing in 
common with the other groups which go to make 
up the store average. 

The Home Furnishings Group, by reason of 
the character of its materials, is obliged to occupy 
large areas of floor space. Purchases in these 
departments represent important investments by 
the firm’s customers in which the element of 
style advice is often a controlling factor exer- 
cised by the sales person. This obviously calls 
for a trained personnel which in some cases 
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TABLE II 
TOTAL Workroom Sales Sales Buying Selling 
STORE Mark Mark net Gross Stock %to per %to Y%to Operating Profit 
RESULTS on down cost margin turns last yearsq.foot sales sales expense or loss 
- oo & Soe 38.1 6.9 0.5 34.6 ; 93 18 4.3 74 35.3 L 0.7 
GROUP II....... 38.9 7.3 0.5 35.9 3.3 .100 .20 43 10.1 35.3 P 0.4 
GROUP III. .... 38.6 7.9 0.6 35.6 3.5 .100 .26 4.1 6.6 36.4 L 08 
a GROUP IV...... 39.1 7.6 0.7 36.1 3.7 95 .29 4.5 6.5 37.6 L 1.5 
GROUP V....... 39.7 7.7 0.6 36.7 38 98 35 4.4 11.4 37.8 eS 
raises the ratio of selling expense to, sales. All departments have hindered rather than helped 


of these things must be taken into consideration 
in any discussion or survey of the condition of 
the Home Fuynishings Group in the department 
store. 

This group could have succeeded, in 1933, 
in obtaining that lacking 4.2 per cent. which rep- 
resents the average loss if it could have raised 
gross margin or reduced operating expense. 

Buyers for each department in the group 
face these questions: 

Can operating expenses be squeezed still 
further? 


Can turnover be shoved up a notch? 


Can markdowns be decreased or can markup 
be raised to make up the deficit? 


We would hesitate to say in which of these 
divisions the development of profit can be made 
to originate, but it is very plain to observers that 
in order for profit to accrue some one or more 
of the figures represented in Table I have got to 
be changed. Most of them are not terribly out 
of line with the figures covering the same ele- 
ments in Table Il. The averages for the entire 
store invariably show a loss, but a loss always 
less than that shown by the various sections of 
the Home Furnishings Group, showing that these 


the store’s profit average. 


The statistics we have quoted serve a very 
useful purpose in offering a means of compari- 
son which the department head may: use for the 
purpose of judging the results of his own de- 
partment. But unless out of the comparison 
there develops a method of correcting the condi- 
tion, the information will not be of very great 
value. 

As we see the picture revealed by these sta- 
tistics, the weakness lies with markup—either a 
too aggressive campaign for volume which com- 
pels sub-normal pricing or a lack of merchandise 
exclusiveness that will permit a markup inde- 
pendent of neighborhood competition. 


There are many other things which enter 
into the development of loss in the handling at 
retail sale of Home Furnishings merchandise 
but they are all comprehended within the prov- 
ince of management and are amenable to correc- 
tion. A question is being raised by financial con- 
trollers of certain stores as to whether or not it 
is the policy of wisdom to retain the Home Fur- 
nishings Group as a part of department store 
policy. 

Table III shows that this group has been in 


EXPLANATION OF GROUP DIVISIONS SHOWN IN TABLES 
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the red for the last four years—the depression 
years. 

Undoubtedly these departments, which have 
formerly been profit producers and which have 
done their full share in the building of the large 
department stores that dot the country, will come 
back to prosperous times as the general slump 
disappears. We have faith in the business repre- 
sented by the Home Furnishings Group and in 
the men who head these departments. The way 
out will be found, and if the management of the 
store will modify the insistent demand for vol- 
ume and throw its influence on the side of build- 
ing prestige with exclusiveness and quality, the 
task will be greatly simplified. 





EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE A.L.D.- 


XTREMELY interesting and in many ways 

the most important of the A.I.D. activities 
are those directed along educational lines. It 
is the avowed purpose of the A.I.D. to raise the 
standard of admission to professional practice 
among the interior decorators of this country, 
and to further this, their educational committee, 
under the chairmanship of Wm. A. Kimbel, has 
done excellent work, which was reported to the 
recent A.I.D. convention, when a tentative course 
of study, covering six years, drawn up by the 
committee, was read and explained. At this 
meeting the members were addressed not only 
by Mr. Kimbel but by Ralph Walker of Voor- 
hees, Gemlin & Walker, who holds a like position 
to Mr. Kimbel as head of the educational com- 
mittee of the New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects; Mr. Bach of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum and chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee of the educational committee, and others, 
also spoke. 

In Mr. Kimbel’s address he expressed appre- 
ciation for the cooperation given to the A.I.D. by 
the Architectural League in its educational work 
and stressed the importance of creating a meth- 
od of study through which the decorative stu- 
dent could attain proficiency and be fit to take a 
useful place among the decorators of the country. 

Mr. Walker suggested that the architect and 
interior decorator must think organically and not 
stylistically. According to Mr. Walker, no cre- 
ator in either the architectural or decorative field 
must be a slave to period styles but must project 
his creative thought into the modern scheme of 
life wherein past styles act as stepping stones 
to the styles and designs of the future. The.les- 
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sons of antiquity must be mastered with relation 
to contemporary and future problems. Mr. Wal- 
ker believes that throughout the XVIII and XIX 
centuries, designers placed too much dependence 
upon the classical era, thus developing a stereo- 
type type of architecture and decoration. He 
believes that educational work should be experi- 
mental and expressional. 

Richard F. Bach, who is chairman of the 
sub-committee for forming a standard course on 
interior decoration to be accepted and given by 
schools and universities, expressed thanks for 
the cooperative spirit shown by the American 
Institute of Architects in helping this committee 
to plan their tentative course of study. 

He went on to outline first a general edu- 
cational idea whereby students in the decorative 
field study it first in its broadest aspects so that 
familiarity with the subject as a whole would 
make them competent to judge in which special- 
ized field their individual talents would be of 
most value. 

The specific course as then outlined by Mr. 
3ach recommends two years academic training 
and four years professional study. It is sug- 
gested that these years of professional study in- 
clude the following units: Design, 35% of the 
total; Materials for Decoration, 15% ; Form and 
Color, 10%; Construction, 8.75%; History of 
Architecture, 7.50%; the Theory of Architec- 
ture, 5%; Professional Work, 5%; Elective 
Courses, 10%. 

The committee fully realizes that their plans 
in detail must be largely controlled by the edu- 
ce .10nal requirements of the various states. 

The committee’s next step is to have a rec- 
ognized university or college accept this course 
and work it out, subjecting it to such alterations 
and refinements as will be found necessary for 
its practical application. 

After other speakers at the meeting, among 
whom were Frank Richardson, Paul MacAlister, 
Nancy McClelland, Leonard Brothers, all of 
whom spoke on educational topics, Mr. Kimbel 
concluded the meeting with the following speech: 

“In concluding the report of your Committee on 
Education, I hope I may step out of my position as 
chairman and be permitted to express certain per- 
sonal and unofficial opinions concerning the work of 


your Committee and the deductions which I have 
derived from this year’s experience. 

“Your Committee has been impressed by many 
things. It is true that this is an open meeting, 
but as we are surrounded only by friends who have 


(Continued on page 54) 




















The work of James H. Blauvelt, 
New York decorator. See text on 
page 33. 
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WALL PAPER DECORA= 
TING THE DINING ROOM 
IN A NEW YORK DUPLEX 
APARTMENT 


The work of the Arden Studios. 


See text on opposite page. ¥ 
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"WALL DECORATIONS" IS 


THE CORRECT DESCRIPTIVE 
TERM FOR MODERN WALLPAPERS 


N JULY 30th, as previously announced, the 
Wall Paper industry will begin its Annual 
Convention Week at which time all the new lines 
will be on display at the Waldorf-Astoria. In 
the next issue of this magazine we hope to be 
able to illustrate such of the new patterns as 
caused comment and enthusiasm. In the current 
issue we are limiting ourselves to the publication 
of a number of very interesting interiors showing 
how wall paper is used by a number of promi- 
nent New York decorators. 

These interiors, besides showing the effec- 
tiveness of wall paper as wall decorations in the 
hands of competent decorators, also demonstrate 
wall paper’s popularity among a class of people 
who demand in every product they use, a high 
standard of artistic excellence. 


There was a time when wall paper in this 
country was considered mainly as so much mer- 
chandise. But during the last twenty years man- 
ufacturers came to see that the future of wall 
paper rests on its becoming a wall decoration 
rather than merely a wall covering, and they set 
themselves the task of creating wall papers which 
in style of pattern and in coloring would equal 
the aesthetic value of any product utilized in 
home decoration. Once this was accomplished, 
interior decorators, who previously have been 
rather cold to wall paper, preferring paint, ac- 
cepted it and began to use it. Today it is a fact 
that the average interior decorator relies upon 
wall paper to a great extent in achieving some 
of his most pleasing effects. 

A consideration of the illustrations accom- 





Ruth Campbell Bigelow, Inc., is responsible for the decoration of this dining room in which the wall paper is not the least 
attractive feature. 
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In this small country library, Agnes Foster Wright has successfully used an attractive small floral pattern wall paper. 


panying this article proves how greatly wall pa- 
per of suitable pattern adds to the charm of an 
interior. Imagine any of the rooms displayed 
robbed of the interest of that background. Doing 
this, one becomes aware of how great is the dec- 
orative power of wall paper. 

Wall paper is still the most economic of all 
wall coverings but interior decorators seldom con- 
sider an economical point of view. They specify 
it without reference to its low cost for use in 
homes of the finest character, because they real- 
ize that by such specifications they are assuring 
their clients a beautiful and satisfying back- 
ground for their furnishings of no matter what 
style or period. 


CREATIVE DECORATORS DEFINED BY N.R.A. AS 
PROFESSIONALS 


N DEFINING professional persons who are 

exempted in the retail code from the maxi- 
mum hour provisions, it was stated by H. O. 
King, division administrator, that the following 
can be properly classified as professionals: 
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Chemists, physicists, dentists, physicians and 
surgeons, registered nurses, chiropodists, phar- 
macists, optometrists, architects, artists and cre- 
ative decorators, training directors whose entire 
time is devoted to education or training, research 
technicians, statisticians, engineers (who hold de- 
grees from qualified institutions of higher learn- 
ing). 

The interpretation defines as a professional 
“a person whose work is: (1) Predominantly 
intellectual or mental in character as opposed to 
purely physical work or work involving the ap- 
plication of manual, mechanical, physical or op- 
erative technique or skills, and (2) based upon 
educational training in a specially organized body 
of knowledge as distinguished from training of a 
manual, mechanical or operatively technical type, 
or the performance of routine mental processes 
in accordance with a previously indicated or 
standardized formula, plan or procedure, and 
(3) of a nature that is creative and cannot be 
carried on by anyone not having a similar train- 
ing or qualifications without losing its unique 
characteristics.” 
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DEPARTMENT STORE STATISTICS FOR 1933 


LSEWHERE in this number we reproduce 
_4 a number of tables compiled from infor- 
mation contained in the “1933 Departmental 
Merchandising and Operating Results” compiled 
by the Controllers’ Congress of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. This volume, which 
year by year brings to the department store ex- 
ecutive a comprehensive survey of conditions, is 
an invaluable aid to the dry goods business of 
the country. 

As we have said on other occasions, the val- 
ue of this anntal survey is enhanced by the un- 
biased character of its findings. Prepared under 
the direction of H. I. Kleinhaus, general mana- 
ger of the Controllers’ Congress, the report for 
1933 is an admirable contribution to the litera- 
ture of business and a reliable measuring stick 
by which each merchant may check up his own 
operating statistics with those which represent 
the average statistics of other merchants. 

The book is obtainable by non-members of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association from 
the headquarters of the organization at 225 W. 
34th St., N. Y. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


3 BIRGE INTRODUCES NEW COLOR PROCESS IN 


WALL PAPERS 


H. BIRGE & SONS COMPANY, long 
e recognized in the industry for the fine 
color and printing quality of their papers, an- 
nounce a new color process to be used in the pro- 
duction of their 1935 line. The new method is 
to be known as the “Tekromatic” Process and 
papers will be known as Birge Tekromatic Wall 
Papers. 

Tekromatic Wall Papers are colored accord- 
ing to units of color measure and harmonized 
scientifically. The artistry produced has back of 
it factual research both in making the pigments 
used, and their application. It is a process here- 
tofore unknown in the manufacture of wall 
paper. 

The colors used in producing Tekromatic 
Wall Papers are water-fast and are not depen- 
dent on a formaldehyde coating or a film of any 
kind to produce a water-fast wall paper. 

National advertising plans for promotion of 
Birge Tekromatic Wall Papers are already under 
way and will include leading women’s magazines 
and home service publications. 





In combination with old pine woodwork taken from a XVII Century French house, the Arden Studios, Inc., has cleverly used 
a wall paper of antique pattern in dull green with touches of vivid red. 
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DIRECTORY TO DATE OF WALL PAPER 
EXHIBITORS AT WALDORF 


FIRM 
Bailey Wall Paper Co 
Beaudry Wall Paper Co 
M. H. Birge & Sons Co 
Becker, Smith & Page Co 


Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp... 
United Wall Paper Corp 


R. E. Thibaut, Inc 

Huron Milling Co 

Hyde Manufacturing Co 
Katzenbach & Warren 
Wollcott Bros. Co 

Klein Farris Co 

The Patent Cereals Co 
Mid-West Wall Paper Mills 
Niagara Wall Paper Co 


oe & I ery err eee ter 
Imperial Wall Paper Co 


ROOM NUMBER 
883-85-87-89 
787-89-91-93-94-95 
642-44-46-48-50 
880-82-84-86-88-90- 
892-94-95-93 
887-79-81 
689-86-73-92-75-85- 
691-88-77-93-90-87- 
697 

667-69-792 

945-848 

666 


665 
853-55 
785 


605 

831-33-67-69 
828-30-32-34-36-38- 
842-44 
808-10-12-14-16 
979-81-83-74-76-78- 
990-92-94-95-80-82- 
984-86-£ 8-87-89-91 - 
993-72-7 1-73-75-77- 
985 


FIRM ROOM NUMBER 
Ron-Kon-Ko-Mo Wall Paper Co. 914-16 
Schmitz-Horning Co. ........... 742-44-46 
Superior Wall Paper Co 678-80-82-84 
Stamford Wall Paper Co....  . 942-44-46-48 
Standard Textile Prod. Co 9531-53-55 
Murray Black & Co .. 8/1 
Wm. Vornhold Co. ............. 783 
Wall Paper Magazine 965 
United States Varnished Tile Co.  936-38-39-850 
W. H. S. Lloyd Co., Inc 738-907-09-11 


THE UPHOLSTERY AUCTION 

UNDER the direction of Curtis & Travis, auc- 

tioneers, a peremptory sale of the surplus 
stocks of the Stead & Miller Co., the Robert 
Lewis Co., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Moss 
Rose Mfg. Co., A. Theo. Abbott & Co., and the 
Vigilant Mills was held in New York beginning 
Tuesday, July 10, and following days. 

Some 2,000 lots of upholstery and drapery 
materials were offered and brought together a 
fair attendance of buyers and manufacturers. 





A small diapered pattern paper is used in this colorfully decorated room, the work of Hettie Rhoda Mead. 
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THE PATTERNED WALL 
ADDS INTEREST TO THIS 
DINING ROOM DECORATION 


The work of James H. Blauvelt, N. Y. 
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The Chicopee Sales Corporation has brought out this charming 

modern and durable upholstery fabric, 54 in. wide, named 

Luvet. It is made with Cellophane and rayon warp and cotton 

filling. It comes in two types, one a glossy Cellophane which 

gives a more glistening efiect than the one made with an opaque 

film. Both lines of Luvet are styled by Donald Deskey and 
come in pastel and more brilliant shades. 





The appeal and attractiveness of Wellesley Dots lies in the 

new novelty fabric developed for this range, which is en- 

tirely different from the ordinary marquisette. An exceptional 

sheerness, crispness, and daintiness is obtaimed by the use of 
this construction.—Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 


A new all-over treatment in the popular rough-weave mesh show- 
ing a tendency for fine quality lace curtains, particularly at- 
tractive in Nutan, which is a delicate rose-beige shade adapted 
especially for lace curtains. Clarence Whitman and Sons, inc. 





Honeycomb fabric suitable for day beds, studio couches and 

popular priced upholstered furniture. A long wearing fine cot- 

ton fabric of sturdy construction, 36 and 54 inch widths, obtain- 

able in an exceptionally wide range of colors and patterns.— 
Erbun Fabrics Corporation. 


SOME RECENT FABRIC DEVELCRPMERNTS 


With Appended Sales Promotion Description Supplied by the Producers of the Various Materials. 








TET LEE 
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WITH THE BUYERS 





AND SELLERS 


ScHELL: Herbert H. Schell has been elected 
president of Sidney Blumenthal & Co. to succeed 
Sidney Blumenthal who becomes chairman of 
the board of directors. Mr. Schell joined the 
firm in 1926. He became a vice-president in 1928 
and executive vice-president and general man- 
ager in 1930. 

NerF: Walter H. Neff, for about 18 years 
with the E. L. Mansure Co. as a salesman with 
headquarters at the Chicago office, was, on June 
15th, elected a vice-president of the company. 

Burcess: Louis Burgess, formerly buyer 
for the furniture department of James McCreery 
& Co., New York, has resigned and is now pres- 
ident of J. L. Bacon & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 

Neil Petree, president of McCreery’s, has 
taken over Mr. Burgess duties and has said that 
at present there will be no successor appointed. 

LutuH—Mauper: Herbert Luth, son of P. 
J. Luth of the old firm of Luth & Powers, and 
Ray Mauder have formed a selling agency un- 
der the name of Luth & Mauder with headquar- 
ters at 245 Fifth Ave., where, as successors to 
Luth & Powers, they will handle upholstery 
fabrics and rugs, burlap and plain denim. 


CAMPBELL: Maynard L. Campbell, who has 
been for the last eight years with the Zollinger- 
Harned Co. of Allentown, Pa., and prior to that 
was buyer for the Orr Co. of Easton, Pa., is 
opening in business for himself in Allentown, op- 
erating his own decorative studio and, in addi- 
tion, a workroom for the trade. 

CoENE: Emile Coene, one of the best known 
stylists and fabric designers in the upholstery 
and drapery fabric industry, recently closed a 
period of employment with the Philadelphia Ta- 
pestry Mills to join the Ranlo Mfg. Co., up- 
holstery fabric manufacturers, of Gastonia, N. C. 
Mr. Coene will style the line and divide his time 
between the plant and the office of the firm’s rep- 
resentatives in New York, McDonald, Fox & 
Martin, 79 Madison Ave. 


CRABTREE: John Crabtree, formerly mana- 
ger of the St. Louis office of the Powdrell & 
Alexander organization, has succeeded J. V. 








Hunt as manager of the Chicago office of the 
Powdrell Hunt Co. 

StosskopF: Miss M. E. Stosskopf, who for 
a number of years has been connected with the 
decorating of Marshall Field & Co.’s model 
houses having done all of the Field model houses 
with one exception for about nine years, has 
resigned. 

DeskEy: Donald Deskey, well-known de- 
signer and decorator, has been appointed stylist 
and designer for the Chicopee Sales Corporation 
in New York City to style and design their line 
of Luvet drapery and upholstery fabrics. 

Baro: Ted R. Barol has joined the selling 
staff of C. J. Magee & Co., and will cover the 
Metropolitan area as well as Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, and Richmond. 

HaNsEN: Charles Hansen has been ap- 
pointed general merchandise manager and buyer 
of the home furnishings division of Cussins & 
Fern, a chain of 22 stores in Ohio, with head- 
quarters in Columbus. Mr. Hansen was until 
recently head of the home furnishings depart- 
ment of Hahne & Co., Newark, N. J. 

PaTERSON: Edward Paterson, for the last 
three years with the Model Stove Co., Des 
Moines, has joined Barnett Bros. as buyer for 
the upholstery and floor coverings department, 
in the same city. Mr. Paterson has been con- 
nected with the furniture business in Des Moines 
for the last 25 years. 

ALLEN: Paul W. Allen, associated with R. 
H. Macy & Co., Inc., as an executive in their 
management division specializing in furniture for 
many years, has joined the general management 
division of B. Altman & Co. 


Baper: The many friends of Wm. H. Ba- 
der, well-known Buffalo upholstery buyer for- 
merly with Hens & Kelly Co. and now with the 
Market Rug & Linoleum Co. of that city, will 
sympathize with him in the sudden death of his 
son, Wm. Baxter Bader, chemical engineer for 
the Semet-Solvay Co., who was one of the pas- 
sengers in the ill-fated transport plane which 
crashed last month in northern New York. The 
deceased, who was but thirty-one years of age, 
is survived by his widow and infant son. 

DeMAREE: D. C. Demaree, formerly with 
the Field Furniture Co., Ashland, Ky., and for 
the past two and a half years buyer of uphol- 
stery, rugs and lamps for the Kaufman Straus 
Co., Louisville, has again joined the Field Co., 
as merchandise manager. 
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YaFFE: Frank Yaffe will represent Brand 
& Corman, Inc., in the New England district and 
New York State. 

Pett: Leslie Pell, recently in charge of the 
contract department of B. Altman & Co. and 
prior to that in charge of the drapery division, 
wholesale and retail, of W. & J. Sloane, N. Y., 
has joined L. C. Chase & Co. in a merchandis- 
ing capacity. 

McKenzie: Fergus W. McKenzie, who 
several months ago assumed charge of the S. P. 
Brown Co. upholstery department with the firm 
of Bush & Bull, Easton, Pa., is at present unas- 
signed. The Bush & Bull firm have taken over 
their own department, thus causing Mr. McKen- 
zie’s release. 

HorFMANN: Wolfgang Hoffmann, who de- 
signed the reception room in the Administration 
Building at the World’s Fair, has produced a 
number of new designs in metal smokers, cock- 
tail tables, chairs and settees, etc., displayed at 
the Chicago Furniture Exposition by the Howell 
Co., Geneva, Ill. Mr. Hoffmann is the son of Jo- 
seph Hoffmann, of Vienna, Austria, who found- 
ed the Wiener Werkstaette, an organization of 
artists, designers, architects, etc., one of the first 
groups to present to the world a definite devel- 
opment in contemporary art. The Howell group 
of rooms styled by Mr. Hoffmann consists of a 
model one-room apartment, a modern cocktail 
lounge, and a modern recreation room and bar. 

SALTER: L. Salter, formerly with the Halle 
}ros. Co., Cleveland, has become buyer of dra- 
peries and curtains with Wm. Taylor Son & Co., 
of the same city, succeeding Frank C. Stinehart. 

HarrRINGTON: Michael Harrington, Atlanta 
decorator, has become a member of the firm of 
Lang & Fritz, of the same city. 

SNOWDEN: John W. Snowden, president of 
the Stead & Miller Co. is spending the month of 
July at his favorite vacation resort, Christmas 
Cove, Me. 

SOLOMON: Sidney Solomon of the Textile 
Design Co., Inc., sailed July 14th on the Georgic 
bound for London and Paris. He will remain 
abroad for about six months looking for the new- 
est ideas in drapery and upholstery fabrics. 

HirscHEIMER: Earl Hirscheimer, formerly 
furniture buyer for Gimbel Bros., New York, 
has been appointed buyer of furniture for Wm. 
Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland. 

BepicKE. Paul Bedicke has resigned as furni- 
ture buyer for John Schoonmaker, Newburgh, 
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N. Y., and is succeeded by Perry Jones, who adds 
this department to his interests in the upholstery 
and curtain department. 

Reatu: P. J. Reath is buying draperies, floor 
coverings, etc., for the Kaufman Straus Co., 
Louisville, succeeding D. C. Demaree who resig- 
nation is announced elsewhere. 

Fry: Mrs. Ida L. Fry has joined the E. L. 
Mansure sales staff as of July 1, having resigned 
from Oehrle Bros. Co., and will continue to cover 
the southern territory where she has travelled 
with trimming lines for tie past 12 years. 

CALLAHAN: James Callahan, formerly as- 
sistant buyer and workroom head of the Bon 
Marche, Lowell, Mass., and who has recently 
been in charge of the drapery workroom of Shep- 
ard’s, Providence, has returned to Lowell to as- 
sume charge of the Bon Marche drapery depart- 
ment succeeding A. E. Force. 

Force: A. E. Force, for the last four years 
upholstery buyer for the Bon Marche, Lowell, 
Mass., has resigned. Mr. Force was formerly 
with Leinbach & Co., Lancaster. 





AN ATTIC—“BEFORE AND AFTER” 


THIS chamber, shown on the opposite page 

which was architecturally and decoratively 
changed from its appearance in the upper pic- 
ture to that in the lower picture by Peter 
Rodyenko, architect and decorator in Man- 
hasset, L. I., has, in its finished form walls and 
ceiling of sheet rock and Craftex. The color 
scheme embraces black, dark brown, orange, and 
silver. The draperies are of hand-painted silk 
and the curtains are of gold with hand-painted 
borders utilizing a leaf motif. 

On the floor is one of Chase’s SeamLoc car- 
pets in dark brown, light brown, orange, and 
white, and linoleum of a black jasper, both sup- 
plied by the Persian Rug Manufactory. 

The ceiling is in various shades of gold, and 
the furniture, designed by Mr. Rodyenko, is of 
stained maple upholstered in Schumacher’s black, 
white, orange, and dark brown velour by the 
Hampton Upholstering Co. 

The chromium ash stands and table, also 
designed by the decorator, were produced for 
him by the Aladdin Iron Works. 

These illustrations demonstrate conclusively 
how, in the hands of a competent decorator, room 
spaces which might otherwise be purely waste 
spaces may be at not too great expense turned 
into livable, attractive interiors. 
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AN ATTIC=--**BEFORE ASD AFITER?*? 


Architectural changes and decorations the work of Peter Rodyenko. See text on opposite page. 
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BASICALLY XVII CENTURY ENG= 
LISH., THE DESIEN OF THIS NEW 
FURNITURE HAS BEEN MODI- 
FIED BY MEDITERRANEAN TRA= 
DITIONS 


Designed by Salvatore Bevelacqua and displayed at the 
ine Arts Building, New Yor 
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WHAT 1S NEW IN THE MARKET 


A VARIETY OF NOVEL LIGHT WEIGHT FABRICS 
iS BEING SHOWN 


A NEw 50 INCH COMBINATION RATINE, satin and 

spiral weave reversible damask, called Val- 
encia, is an attractive number in the line of the 
Riverdale Mfg. Co. The combination of several 
weaves alu tue intercaange of coloring which 
reverses in area on each face produces a material 
that is both interesting and substantial. It comes 
in several seasonable colors. 





A SMALL FIGURED LIGHT-WEIGHT mercerized 

damask is an interesting new material in the 
line of the S. M. Hexter Co. The pattern is devei- 
oped in two colors in such a way that the effect 
is of a diamond overlay, each diamond enclosing 
a small center figure. Another cotton damask in 
meander pattern brings to the surface groups 
of heavy filling thread which have the effect of 
an embroidered figure. 





A FIFTY-INCH, PART LINEN CRASH in imitation 

of woven monk’s cloth is one of the latest 
patterns produced for this season in the line of 
McCready & Cawley. 





A\N UNUSUAL FABRIC BOTH IN WEAVE AND COLOR 

range is comprised in a new plain materia! 
designated “Homespun” by the Morton Sundour 
Co., Inc. The fabric is 50 inches wide and the 
colors are in a contemporary range including 
white. It is a soft drapey material that fits in 
well with modern requirements in character and 
color value. 





A NEW 54-INCH ALL-COTTON DAMASK known as 

Windsor damask attracts attention amongst 
the new numbers shown by the H. B. Lehman- 
Connor Co. This particular fabric has a criss- 
cross shadowy outline in diamond form inclosing 
a facsimile of the Prince of Wales Plume. This 
fabric is intended to meet the low price market 
and is supplied in several background colors with 
contrasting plume. 





AN UNUSUAL TYPE OF DAMASK with diagonal 
squares brought up in multi-colored yarns in 
rainbow effect is an interesting new feature in 


the line of Oliver & Kaufman, Inc. It is com- 
posed of both rayon and cotton and is brought 
vut in four patterns and s.xieen color combina- 
tions. It is known as their style No. 6991. 





A NEW EFFECT IN TAPESTRY has been incor- 
porated in the season’s line of the Geo. S. 
Harrington Company. The fabric is a multi- 
colored warp arranged in stripes, while a slub 
yarn filling brought to the surface in a wave- 
like pattern creates an effect that is particularly 
adapiable to contemporary uses. 
[He newer card tables have been increased in 
height from 27 inches to 29, the idea being 
that a higher table surface gives greater visibilicy 
and thus more comfort to players. 





GTRING WEAVES AND CRAFT EFFECTS form a 

prominent division of the new Fall line of 
Marshall Field & Co. They come in both 36 and 
50 inch widths and the color line includes the 
new shades being featured this season. 





‘TEXTURED HOMESPUNS using ratine and rayon 
with plain cotton yarns are among the fea- 
tured rabrics for Fall by the Atkinson Fenlon 
Co., Inc. 
AN OILED SILK FaBRIc produced by the General 
Electric Co. which has been in use for several 
years in the rain-wear field is being offered to 
retail stores for drapery purposes. The fabric, 
which is 30 inches wide, is claimed to be water- 
proof, heat proof, and susceptible of dry- 
cleaning or laundering. 








A NEW FORM OF FLOOR FINISH named “Chekit” 
has recently been placed on the market. It is 
claimed that “it is a penetrating wood seal which 
hardens the surface and impregnates the floor 
with a rot-resisting combination of natural oils. 
It was developed primarily for the treatment of 
unfinished wood where it will form.a splendid 
foundation for a wax maintenance.” It is also 
recommended as a finish for linoleum. 
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NEWS OF TRE 
INDUSTRY 


UNDER THE NAME OF PAMILLA 

DRAPERY Fabrics the Pacific Mills present 
in their new uptown showroom at 261 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, a new line of drapery and up- 
holstery fabrics styled and priced to appeal to the 
better department stores and decorators. The 
line includes both 50 and 36 inch materials in 
various weights and weaves, including Sanforized 
slip cover cloth. 





AN OFFICE has been opened at 315 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, by Geo. H. McLaughlin 
and Thomas J. Schrempf to represent the Prim- 
rose Drapery Co. The line will consist of 
damask and chintz drapery and novelty curtains. 





DRAPERITE CURTAIN CO. has opened in 

new showrooms at 31 W. 27th St., New 
York, showing a full line of novelty curtains, 
draperies and bedsets. L. Sussman and J. Zook 
are officers in the new firm. J. H. Roth is their 
sales representative in the metropolitan territory. 





ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Shendell 

Manufacturing Co. that new sample books on 
Seauvel Velour, Plain and Aurora Plaid Chenille 
and a new Velvet, are ready for distribution to 
the retail trade. 


ON JULY 3rd, a dinner was given by the En- 

terprise Wall Paper Mfg. Co., of South Lang- 
horne, Pa., to their employees and guests. About 
150 attended. 

Prizes consisting of gold watches, hand bags 
and money were given to employees of the vari- 
ous departments, these being drawn for by lot. 

The affair was so successful it is hoped to 
make it an annual event. 





THE ERBUN FABRICS sales force now in- 

cludes the following men covering the terri- 
tories listed: Oscar Levy covering Brooklyn, 
Long Island and northern New Jersey; Maurice 
Fisher covering Manhattan, Bronx, Westchester 
County, Staten Island; A. Bunin covering Conn., 
Mass. and New England states; J. B. Senie cov- 
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ering middle west; Jules Levin covering Penna. 
Md., Del., and southern New Jersey; Dave C. 
Bunin covering all department store trade in met- 
ropolitan area. 





BIGELOW-SANFORD LICENSED UNDER CHANCE 
PATENTS 


THE Collins & Aikman Corporation and Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., have signed an 

agreement whereby the latter corporation is 
licensed under the Chance Patent No. 1842746, 
owned by the Collins & Aikman Corporation, to 
manufacture, sell, lay and install carpet under the 
provisions of said patent. This in no way affects 
the former license granted to Sanford Mills 
(L. C. Chase & Co., selling agents) to operate 
under this patent. 

These agreements cover operating under the 
Chance Patent only in the United States. 

Within the near future it is announced that 
the Collins & Aikman Corporation will cease to 
manufacture and sell carpet_under the Chance 
Patent and their customers have been advised of 
the identity of the two licensees with the hope 
that they will continue to feature this type of 
carpet. 





BRANCH BUYERS TO HOLD CONVENTION 
THE week of July 16th is an important week 

with the S. P. Brown Co., Inc., because it is 
the date of the semi-annual Department Mana- 
gers’ Convention which is held at the New York 
office. The plan followed is for the firm’s mana- 
gers to divide in groups for the purpose of 
thoroughly shopping the market to ascertain what 
it has to offer in the way of merchandise for Fall. 
Each group makes general selections for their 
own individual departments as well as merchan- 
dise which seems to be of interest to the re- 
mainder of the buyers, Selections so made will 
be looked over carefully each day by the entire 
group and definite adoptions made. While in 
New York the buyers will be glad to hear from 
their friends in the trade. 





TO OPEN TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS 
ARRANGEMENTS have been recently con- 
cluded by the S. P. Brown Co. for the opening 
of two additional. departments, one with the 
Mansfield Dry Goods Co., Mansfield, Ohio, and 
the other with N. Kaufman’s, Inc., Uniontown, 
Pa. Purchases for these units will be made dur- 
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ing the convention beginning July 16th and op- 
erations will commence sometime in August so 
that the departments will be completely stocked 
and in readiness for Fall business early in Sep- 
tember. Managers for the new units to be opened 
will be taken from the firm’s own ranks consist- 
ing of men now assistants. 





A UNIQUE FORM OF GUARANTEE 

A NOVEL and definite form of guarantee 

against moth damage to mohair is now offered 
by the Collins & Aikman Corporation. Every 
piece of furniture upholstered with Ca-vel mo- 
hair fabrics carries a guarantee underwritten by 
the Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., an affiliate of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co. This guarantee assures the owner of a re- 
placement recovering job,.if made necessary 
through damage by moths within five years after 
the piece is purchased. The guarantee given by 
the company, who, by the way, do their own 
mothproofing, is drawn up in sections and is 
printed on a card, each of which sections is de- 
tachable. One is retained by the Collins & Aik- 
man Corporation, with, of course, information 
as to the purchaser, time of purchase, etc. An- 
other is torn off by the manufacturer of the 
furniture and is sent to the Collins & Aikman 
Corporation with the name of the dealer to whom 
the furniture was sold. The remaining two sec- 
tions are tacked on the furniture going to the 
dealer and when the furniture is sold the dealer 
fills in one of the sections and mails it to the 
insurance company. The remaining section re- 
mains attached to the furniture to stay there 
until and if the buyer has occasion to file claims 
for damage. 

Further particulars concerning this unique 
form of guarantee may be obtained by direct 
communication with the Collins & Aikman Cor- 
poration. 





A. WEISER RECENTLY MARRIED 

CN JUNE 2ist, A. Weiser, head of A. Weiser, 

Inc., New York, was married to Miss Sophie 
Robbins, daughter of Mrs. R. Robbins of New 
York City. The ceremony took place at noon in 
one of the private suites at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in the presence of the families and a group 
of intimate friends of the bride and groom. A re- 
ception followed the wedding. Mr. and Mrs. 
Weiser sailed on the following Saturday on the 
S.S. Rex for a seven weeks’ honeymoon trip 
throughout Europe. They expect to return on 
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the S.S. Paris arriving in New York early in 
August. 





NEW SCHUMACHER DIVISION 

A NEW division of F. Schumacher & Co. has 

been formed for the purpose of merchandis- 
ing exclusively for the retail store and furniture 
manufacturer a series of fabrics selected from 
the lines of upholstery fabric manufacturers, 
This new merchandising plan makes available to 
short length purchasers a wide selection of ma- 
terials—damasks, brocatelles, tapestries, velvets, 
novelty weaves, and printed linens—that are ‘not 
available from any other source on a cut order 
basis. 

The plan, as at present outlined, provides for 
the carrying: of ample stock by F. Schumacher 
& Co. from which furniture manufacturers may 
purchase sample lengths of 1% yards, or, in fact, 
a lesser quantity if necessary for the purpose of 
upholstering a small sample chair. From this 
quantity, up to any length, the cut orders will be 
available promptly not only to furniture and 
drapery departments of department stores, but 
also to furniture manufacturers. 

There will be no sample service available 
from this new merc*:andisz division nor will the 
same ranges of fabrics be available in other de- 
partments of F. Schumacher & Co. The modest 
markup added to these goods over manufac- 
turers’ prices segregates this division for the 
single purpose of making available the lines of 
certain manufacturers on a_ cut-order basis 
backed by stock. 





THORP OPENS MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUT- 
ING DIVISION 


AN EXTRAORDINARY development has 

been recently consummated by J. H. Thorp & 
Co., Inc., as an extension of their business in the 
formation of a Manufacturers’ Distributing Divi- 
sion. In this division, which will have no con- 
nection either in method or service with the al- 
ready established divisions of the firm, what 
amounts to a separately constituted cut-order di- 
vision will undertake to carry a carefully selected 
stock covering an initial selection of 212 numbers 
from the lines of important domestic manufac- 
turers. This open stock will be available for 
purchase in any yardage or sample length by the 
furniture manufacturers as well as by upholstery 
departments in the larger retail stores, Buyers 
for these stores as well as buyers for furniture 
manufacturers have found it difficult heretofore 
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RECENT MERCHANDISE 
INQUIRIES 


A department of information concerning stock items 
that can be profitably handled by up-to-date stores. 


306. Sleigh beds of Napoleonic character finished 
in enamel. 


307. Clear glass curtain rings in standard sizes to 
use in connection with glass curtain poles. 


308. Wood porch curtains or shades mounted on 
shade rollers. 


309. Ornamental outdoor table for beach use, with 
or without shade. 


310. Firm to undertake remounting of fine lace 
curtains, the net of which has been destroyed 
by sun, 


311. Unbleached muslin 180 inches wide to use 
as a wall-covering background. 


312. Quilted tapestry, a double cloth woven in 
such a way that the pattern appears on the 
surface as if one fabric was actually quilted 
upon another. 


313. Leather cloth in black either in crocodile 
pattern of embossing or in Spanish effect. 


314. Bedspreads in imitation of white fur. A 
glossy long-napped mohair surface with 
crushed fur finish. 


315. Metal gimp resembling the heads of closely 
driven brass headed nails. Brass and other 
modern finishes desired. 


Sources of supply for the above items will be given on 
request. If you have a need for any item of merchan- 
dise, the source of which is unknown to you, we will 
gladly try to supply this information. 











to obtain less than quarter-piece cuts of the type 
of materials used for furniture upholstering ex- 
cept through the facilities of a jobber’s stock. 

By this means a comparatively small invest- 
ment in cut-order samples or short lengths will 
give to the department store a well-diversified 
selection behind which is an open stock from 
which cut or quantity orders can be promptly ob- 
tained. The same facility will apply to the furni- 
ture manufacturer, who can purchase cut lengths 
for sample pieces without being involved in the 
purchase of surplus yardage which may or may 
not be utilized in the manufacture of samples or 
duplicates. 

The arrangement seems to offer a solution to 
what has for sometime been a difficult problem. 
It should be distinctly understood that this new 
department will have no samples to send. It 
will maintain a comprehensive stock refreshed 
by each new season’s selections. 
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Judging by the enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded by many important buyers who have al- 
ready seen the grouped numbers, the success of 
this new division is assured. 


THE NEW YORK CURTAIN SHOW 


Reports from the Hotel New Yorker where 
the New York Curtain & Drapery Show is being 
held indicate a high measure of success for this 
sixth semi-annual event. 

Up to the fourth day of the show which 
opened on July 9th, approximately 800 buyers, 
coming from all over the country visited the dis- 
plays of the sixty odd exhibitors. While it is not 
to be said that buying was undertaken on a 
large scale, sufficient goods were sold by all the 
exhibitors to make their participation in the show 
distinctly worth while and to give them encour- 
agement to expect satisfactory volume when their 
salesmen go on the road. 

The foregoing applies only to the curtain 
firms, as both the damask and chintz firms ex- 
hibiting at the show reported extraordinary sales. 

It is reported that this year the sales in all 
lines were for quality goods in the higher price 
ranges, a fact which suggests a general increase 
of buying power on the part of consumers every- 
where. 

At a meeting of the National Curtain and 
Drapery Buyers’ Association held at the New 
Yorker on July 11, the following were elected 
to office: president, Samue! Feldman, S. Kann 
Sons Co., Washington, D. C.; vice presidents, 
Henry Nieland, the Gilchrist Co., Boston; Miss 
A. Cummings, John Taylor Dry Goods Co., 
Kansas City; Elmer Weigert, Adam, Meldrum & 
Anderson Co., Buffalo; David Centner, F. & R. 
Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

The following were elected and will be asked 
to serve on the board of directors: Harry Holmes, 
Lit Bros., Phila.; H. A. Maxon, Kerr Dry Goods 
Co., Oklahoma City; A. H. Burchfield, Jr., 
Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh; H. E. Edberg, J. 
L. Hudson Co., Detroit, and H. Thomas, 
Gladdings, Providence. 

Mr. Feldman, the new president, announced 
that in order to further the interests of the as- 
sociation he plans to hold bi-monthly meetings 
of the board of directors and he is already lay- 
ing plans for a dinner in January at which he 
hopes to have speakers of prominence not only 
in the home furnishings field but in general 
affairs in attendance. 











INTERIOR DECORATION AS A VOCATION 
(Continued from page 26) 


to specialize in certain fields. The former edu- 
cate themselves to be expert perhaps in early 
American styles or in English or French periods, 
or take up some particular form of merchandise 
like textiles or wall paper, about which they learn 
everything that is to be learned. The latter de- 
vote themselves to work for public buildings or 
hotels, or shops, or to the theatre and the cinema, 
each of which has its own problems. Or they 
may specialize in the fascinating subject of light- 
ing, or in the designing of furniture. Just here 
I may say that the research that has been done 
for this thesis proves that there is a shortage 
in good designers of furniture, so I tell you this 
as a suggestion for what it is worth. 

“I believe that there must be a shortage of 
designers in other lines besides furniture, for 
every day manufacturers are coming to decora- 
tors and asking for new designs in all sorts of 
things—in papers, in carpets, in clocks and lamps, 
in furniture and textiles of all sorts. This is an 
important and encouraging sign of revival of 
business today, and those who are equipped with 
enough technical knowledge to enable them to 
make designs that are practical and beautiful are 
profiting by it. I also believe that the specialist 
who is at the top of his class will have greater 
oportunities than the decorator who generalizes 
in everything. Indeed, this has been proved true 
during the bad, black days of the depression. 

“There are few good lighting experts in 
America today, and I should recommend a study 
of this subject to those who are capable of han- 
dling all the problems that are involved. 

“But the beginner, before taking up work of 
specialization must have a general and complete 
foundation on which to build. 

“Here is another question: ‘Do you believe 
that a beginner should apprentice herself to an 
established decorator, or do you think it would 
be better to go to a department store for the first 
steps?’ 

“This is a rather difficult question to answer 
in brief. 

“The beginner who is able to apprentice her- 
self to an established decorator for her training 
will probably start as a shopper, to hunt for sam- 
ples of materials and colors, or as a stockroom as- 
sistant. From these positions, she will, if she 
is found capable, graduate to be an assistant to 

a decorator, and finally a decorator. She may 
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also start in such an organization as a secretary, 
and make the same progress. Or she may begin 
as a draughtsman and develop into a designer, 
working out the various problems that the dec- 
orator may ask to have done on paper. 

“In a department store, she will probably 
begin by selling either in the sections of draperies 
or upholstery fabrics, or among the lamps and 
decorative accessories. After a certain amount 
of experience, she will come to the point where 
she will have to choose between decorating and 
merchandising. If she goes into decorating, she 
will very likely follow the same steps as her sis- 
ter who is with an individual decorator. If she 
remains in the merchandising, she may become 
an assistant buyer and then a buyer. If her 
knowledge is broad enough and her capabilities 
great enough, she may develop into a stylist. Dec- 
orators, as a matter of fact, often become styl- 
ists, for they have the qualifications of a broad 
education, a specialized training in decoration 
and design and a knowledge of what people want 
and what is suitable for their homes. All of these 
qualities are important to the manufacturer. 

“I am inclined to say that a beginner will 
get wider experience in a department store than 
with an individual decorator; she will meet more 
different types of people and learn more of the 
psychology of the buying public, and she will 
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get a better business training at the start of her 
career. On the other hand, she will probably 
get more individual attention and criticism from 
an individual decorator and do a more specialized 
type of work. I can speak from experience, for 
I have done both. 

“And here is the last topic on my list: 

“Tf you were getting out of college today, 
and decided that a career in the Interior Dec- 
orating field interested you more than any other, 
where would you start, and how would you try 
to steer your progress, keeping an eye on the 
future?’ 

“First of all, I should try to get all the train- 
ing possible. If I could not afford to spend the 
full time required to get a degree in decoration, 
I should do as much as I could and then go 
somewhere as an apprentice. If there was any- 
thing left of me at the end of the day, I should 
go to night school and get more training. And, 
meantime, I should study the museums and get 
everything I could from their collections. For, 
although I might not mean to do period rooms 
in my work, I would realize that the elements 
of good design are the same in every country 
and in every time. All the while I should be 


shaping my work toward the specialty which I 


meant to develop in the end. 

“With an ‘eye to the future’, I should real- 
ize that the tendency is more and more for the 
decorator to work as the architect does; to sell 
brains instead of merchandise. The furniture 
men, the lighting men, the makers of textiles 
and of glass, will act as contractors for the dec- 
orator of the future. As Mr. Warburg said the 
other day about banking, interior decoration is 
gradually becoming a profession instead of a 
business. For that reason, the new ideas that 
are prevalent in decoration and those that are 
pressing for embodiment will require still more 
thorough preparation than in the past. 

“Last of all, I should develop, to the fullest, 
whatever ability for design I had. For, to quote 
from a recent editorial, ‘It has been the decorator 
who has developed new uses for materials; who, 
by insistence upon quality, has raised the stand- 
ard of all furnishings, even in the lower brackets 
of home appointments, and who, through insis- 
tence upon still better and better merchandise, 
has caused to be created the whole gamut of fine 
things which are now representative of the entire 
decorating business.’ ” 
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SUGGESTED ENVIRONMENT FOR THE 
MODERN MALE 


NE of the interesting interior designs shown 

recently in the galleries of the American 
Woman’s Association was a conception entitled a 
“Modern Studio for a Man About Town,” by 
Dorothy Hinman. Believing that the modern 
young man is a cosmopolitan and therefore not 
limited by his own special background either to 
period or country, Miss Hinman planned that 
the background of her scheme should be simple, 
not overly decorative, modern in feeling, and, 
above all, comfortable. 

Beginning with bronze, a color she learned 
by original research to be a favorite with the sup- 
posed client, she built her color scheme of bronze, 
light green, deep blue and white. 

The walls are of light green, the floor of 
deep blue, the window curtains, both glass and 
draperies, are of white, and the fireplace, the 
mirror moulding and bookcases are of bronze, 
with which the walnut of the desk and incidental 
tables blends. The ceiling is slightly off white, 
the lamp shades the same deep blue as the floor. 

Several features are peculiarly interesting 
for their originality and economy. One is the 
unique use of light as an integral part of the 
design. The high, wide windows, which alniost 
fill one end of the room, allow the light to flood 
through the white draperies and to make a mod- 
ern pattern of light and dark on the highly pol- 
ished, rugless blue floor. “Because the modern 
young man probably does not read very much,” 
according to Miss Hinman, she compromised with 
the utilitarian purpose of bookshelves to make 
their presence along one wall of the room a dec- 
orative feature. 

A small but adequate desk placed between 
the windows, a sturdy fireplace, plenty of com- 
fortable chairs and lamps and incidental tables 
for ash trays and other conveniences complete 
the furnishings and leave plenty of spaces. 

A modern mural filling the space between 
the windows and a long panel mirror above the 
fireplace add to the impression of height and 
depth of the room. 

The result is a setting in which the modern 
young man—whether in this country or abroad— 
would feel quite at home, and a room 
adaptable to several purposes, as a living room, a 
study, or, on occasion, as an office. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading—HELP WANTED, 
POSITION WANTED, Sc a word, minimum charge 
$1.00; FOR RENT, 10c a word, minimum charge $3.00. 
FOR SALE or BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 10c a 
word, minimum $5.00. Advertisement set in ALL CAPI- 
TAL LETTERS, double above rates)5 BOXED ADVER- 
TISING, $15 per inch, $25 two inches. Classified adver- 
tisements payable in advance. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN INTERIOR DECORAT- 
OR and office assistant, twenty-nine years old, Beaux 

Arts student, wishes connection with decorating firm. 

Complete office experience; typist. Plaza 3-1167. 


WANTED by an old established firm with office in 

New York City lines of drapery and upholstery fab- 
rics to sell to the furniture manufacturers and depart- 
ment stores throughout the United States to act as sole 
selling agents on a commission basis. Would also spe- 
cialize in small sized scatter rugs. Address “City,” care 
‘THE UPHOSTERER. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILL manufacturing short line of 

tapestry piece goods suitable for department stores 
and jobbers, has opening for representative in Middle 
West, also New York State and some other territories. 
Carried as side line. State present lines, experience and 
references. Address “Piece Goods,” care THE UPHOL- 
STERER. 


SALESMEN WANTED to call on department and 

furniture stores with fast selling line of table scarfs. 
Commission basis. Territories—Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Minnesota, lowa and Wisconsin. Address 
“Scarfs,” care THE UPHOLSTERER. 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE, thoroughly experi- 

enced, for manufacturer of drapery hardware desires 
to change connection for established house offering com- 
plete line. Commands large following in Philadelphia 
and vicinity. Thorough knowledge of credit risks. 
Address “Hardware,” care THE UPHOLSTERER. 


SALESMAN with following in spreads, drapes, pillows 
and trimmings desires lines for New York City and 
East. Address “Following,” care THE UPHOLSTERER. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURER DESIRES REPRE- 
SENTATIVES to carry compact side line of fine 
sash curtains and cottage sets for department stores 
and jobbing trades. All territories. Commission basis. 
Address “Manufacturer,” care THE UPHOLSTERER. 


WANTED POSITION AS UPHOLSTERY FORE- 

MAN. Can give best of references. Know the busi- 
ness thoroughly. Address “Foreman,” care THE Up- 
HOLSTERER. 


ATTRACTIVE STGRES—51-53 East 55th Street, best 
location for your trade. Reasonable rents. Apply 
on premises or your own broker. 


WANTED SALES REPRESENTATIVES residing in 

Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, to carry extensive 
mill line of upholstery materials for sale to furniture 
manufacturers and department stores. Address “Resi- 
dent,” care THE UPHOLSTERER. 


REPUTABLE NEW YORK FIRM wishes to repre- 

sent Southern, Philadelphia or New England Uphol- 
stery fabric mill. Address “Wholesaler,” care THE 
UPHOLSTERER. 


DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN or position in 

workroom, long experience with leading firms in New 
England. Address “Workroom,” care THE UPHOLSTER- 
ER. 


PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN fifteen years’ experi- 

ence selling manufacturers, retailers and jobbers open 
for manufacturers’ lines, drapery or upholstery fabrics. 
Address “Lines,” care THe UPHOLSTERER. 
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SUMMER NEWS 
AND NOTES 


oa the convention of the A. |. D. held in New York 
on june 18th, one of the outstanding features was a 
reception tendered by PEDAC. This reception, held at 
the PEDAC Galleries on the afternoon of June 21st, was 
attended by all of the delegates, many of whom were accom- 
panied by friends, and these expressed keen enjoyment in the 
permanent exhibition as well as the supplementary displays 
arranged for the occasion. Here, under one roof, were on 
view a most attractive array of decorative furnishings and 
accessories to guide out-of-town decorators for their Autumn 
selections. The PEDAC organization report that as a result 
of these displays an increase in sales volume was realized 
throughout the week by the various manufacturers and im- 
porters showing at the exhibition. 


That the efforts of Messrs. MacAlister and Folger to create 
in PEDAC a vital and up-to-date display market for decorative 
wares is appreciated by decorators everywhere is evidenced 
by the number of letters they have recently received compli- 
menting them on their achievement. 


Regardless of the convention attendance which was natur- 
ally large, PEDAC is enjoying the interest of more decorators 
during these summer months than was to have been expected 
considering the times and the general state of business, and 
it is to be noted that the eighty representative firms display- 
ing their products at PEDAC are taking advantage of this 
decorative interest by changes of displays and showing in 
their display spaces their newest designs and creations. 


It is now planned to have a Fall and Spring opening each 
year at PEDAC. At these openings every effort will be made 
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to bring together the newest decorative furnishings and acces- 
sories. If these openings are successful, and there is no 
reason to doubt that they will be, twice each year, New 
York’s interior decorators as well as those outside of the dis- 
trict who care to may conveniently and without effort, and at 
little expense, view the outstanding novelties of the season. 
The first of these openings will be held early in the coming 
Autumn and about this further announcement will be made 
in the near future. There is every indication that the Autumn 
will show better than a seasonal increase in business in the 
decorative field. 


As we have said on other occasions, PEDAC makes an 
endeavor to be more than merely a display market for decora- 
tive wares. It is the managers’ purpose to make the galleries 
also a center of information for the perplexed decorator. To 
achieve this end they are establishing a library in which even- 
tually they will have a comprehensive collection of decorative 
books and such periodicals published both in this country and 
abroad as contain material of decorative interest. In addi- 
tion, decorators will find a spirit of informative helpfulness 
pervading PEDAC and are urged to feel free to ask for any 
information they require. 


Recently Mr. MacAlister, in speaking of the character of 
the exhibitors, dwelt on the fact that every effort has been 
made in the past and will continue to be made in the future, 
to keep the standard of exhibitors and displays extremely 
high. PEDAC wants to show in its galleries only such 
products as have real character and which decorators may 
purchase with the feeling that they are buying such quality 
as will guarantee satisfaction in all particulars to their clients. 


Because it is the season of the Wall Paper Convention, 
wall coverings of all sorts achieve prominence during the sum- 
mer time, and PEDAC calls the attention of decorators who 
are on the outlook for superlatively unusual types of wall 
decoration to the wall covering displays in the galleries which 
not only show wall coverings unique in design character but 
printed, painted, and photographed on novel materials such 
as cork and strips of Japanese silk as well as inlaid linoleum 
in panels. 
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For plain and ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Cur- 
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Made of selected long staple cotton. 

MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 
Economical and adaptable sewing thread for 

Used on Silk, Cotton and 


Complete line of all shades in stock. 
Send for color card and prices. 


HENRY MYER THREAD MFG. CO. 
319 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CORRECTING AN ERROR 

IN OUR last issue in a review of a volume pub- 
lished by the Rayon Publishing Co., N. Y., we 
misquoted the title. It should have been 
Rayon and Snythetic Yarn Handbook. This is 
the volume compiled by Dr. E. W. K. Schwarz 
and H. R. Mauersberger. The price is $3.00 
plus postage, and not $3.00 postpaid. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 20) 


Mills, of New York, and will do sales promotion 
work in various parts of the country. 


John Lane, formerly with Kahn’s, Oakland, 
has joined the Jackson Furniture Company as 
interior decorator. 


John Walker, formerly buyer of draperies 
for the H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, but who 
has been conducting a business on his own ac- 
count in recent months, has retired from this ven- 
ture to join the old-established Curtain Store. 


Breuner’s, which has taken over a fine new 
location at Stockton, Calif., is fitting up a full- 
fledged drapery department. Formerly, draperies 
were sold largely from sample. 


The Layton Decorative Interiors, San Ma- 
teo, Calif, has moved into a splendid new home 
on Third Avenue occupying a building erected 
especially for the purpose. 


Charles Higgins, buyer of draperies for the 
H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, has returned 
from his initial Eastern buying trip in the inter- 
ests of this house. 

Gene Kasmar has taken over the interests of 
Archie M. Wallace in the firm of Wallace & 
Kasmar, operating the Home and Terrace Shop, 
1425 State Street, Santa Barbara, Calif. The 
firm handles furniture and draperies and does 
upholstering. 


Fred N. Bebout has filed notice of purchase 
of the Bebout Rattan Works, 1233 State Street, 
Santa Barbara. 


Walter Nelson, of Long Beach, Calif., has 
opened a furniture store in the Blake Tantau 
Building, Exeter, Calif. 


Jeffrey Coe has been made buyer of floor 
coverings for Lipman, Wolfe & Co., Portland, 
Ore. He was formerly with the Rhodes Depart- 
ment Store at Seattle, Wash. 





The Koepp Furniture & Upholstery Shop, 
1014 Ninth Street, Coronado, Calif., has been 
purchased by J. F. Rhoda. 
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D. N. & E. Walter Co., whose place of busi- 
ness at Portland, was destroyed by fire in May, 
have taken over quarters at 835 North Flanders 
Street, where business is being carried on as 
usual. 

Three prominent firms of Portland, Lipman, 
Wolfe & Co., the Edwards Furniture Co. and the 
Ira F. Powers Furniture Co., joined in furnish- 
ing an old home moved to a downtown location 
and remodeled, as a demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of remodeling and refurnishing. 

The Crescent Department Store, Spokane, 
Wash., has fitted up eight model rooms to effec- 
tively display the latest ideas in furniture, dra- 
peries and floor coverings. Raymond Burch has 
been made buyer of furniture. 

A local sales tax has been placed in effect 
at Los Angeles, in addition to the State retail 
sales tax. The city tax, levied on the gross re- 
ceipts of department and dry goods stores, 
amounts to one-twentieth of one per cent. 

T. A. Cuurci 





ADDITIONAL ITEMS OF PERSONAL INTEREST 

Heap: Rex Heald, formerly a buyer for 
Mande! Brothers, Chicago, and prior to that for 
ten years a merchandise manager with The Day- 
ton Company, Minneapolis, has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of the Howell Co., 
Geneva, Illinois. 

Recently Mr. Heald has been in the East, 
where he represnnted Kingsley Furniture Com- 
pany, Morganton Furniture Company and Wal- 
win Cair Company. Mr. Heald takes charge of 
Howell’s activities in the Chicago District with 
headquarters at Space 401, American Furniture 
Mart. 

VANDERHOOF: A. B. Vanderhoof formerly 
with the Stone & Cline Curtain Co., is now 
covering the New England territory for the Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co. 

SCHERER: Peter J. Scherer, one of the best 
known traveling men covering the South out of 
New York, has joined the sales force of the 
Parker Wilder Co., selling representatives of the 
Boott Mills. Mr. Scherer who has recently been 
carrying a group of lines, will retain only that 
of the North American Lace Co., along with his 
new interesst. 

SCHNEIDER: Max Schneider of Kornella 
Mills was one of the soloists at a musical recital 
by the artists of the Rhea Silberta Vocal Studio 
at the Roerich Theatre, New York, on the eve- 
ning of June the eleventh. 

Watson: Harry W. Watson returned to 
the Paine Furniture Co., Boston, July 16th, as 
buyer for the upholstery department. 
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“True Grain” Wood Effects are 
Lloyd’s newest importations 
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These and other new Sanderson produc- 
tions will be exhibited in Room 738, 
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the week July 30th-August 3rd. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE A. I. D. 
(Continued from page 30) 


an evident interest in our future welfare, I feel it 
quite proper to consider this conference in the nature 
of a mental confessional, for the purpose of taking 
stock of our shortcomings as well as of our qualities, 
so that we may determine if we are fulfilling the 
obligations of our traditions, and plan accordingly. 

“We who are apt in our own difficulties are apt 
to forget that ours is not an isolated case. We are 
apt to overlook the fact that in endeavoring to solve 
our educational problems, we may be playing a part 
in a very important and comprehensive trend which 
may be affecting the future of our country. The edu- 
cation of our decorators and the American public to 
higher standards of appreciation and ethics is far 
from an isolated movement. In my opinion, we are 
on the threshold of a definite reaction from the 
more material and superficial point of view of our 
post-war period and face a definite renaissance in art 
and culture. You see evidences of this tendency on 
every hand, as reflected by a desire to learn and an 
insistence on not accepting traditions without an- 
alysis; particularly in our profession there is evi- 
dent a growing and healthy reluctance to accept past 
traditions in design and decoration as being the ul- 
timate in meeting the demands of the present. I 
claim this is vital and constructive. It has always 
seemed an anomaly that the American people, whose 
entire history has been built on the characteristics of 
restless progress should have been content to accept 
the slavish copy of the work of the past to serve as 
the background of their present-day homes. Now 
there is a spirit of alert and intelligent discontent 
which is developing a cultural tendency which we 
decorators must recognize or fall by the wayside. 

“IT am inclined to take the admonition of the 
theatre programme, “Look for the nearest exit,” but 
to be prepared to run, not walk, when I venture 
the opinion that the future will stamp the past era of 
period rooms in America as the most stultifying in 
our cultural history. I believe that this past ac- 
ceptance without question of the work of others 
working in surroundings totally foreign to our do- 
mestic conditions will be rightly recognized as one of 
the evidences of cur comparative immaturity. 

“That essential requisite to mental and profes- 
sional progress, the knowledge of the past, which 
should have been merely one of the elements in our 
education and an influence to be adapted to our pres- 
ent needs, was accepted as a consummation. When 
we had learned the character and detail of a period 
room we thought our education ceased. Further 
progress was apparently unnecessary, and forever 
after our education was complete. What could have 
been more detrimental to our creative progress? 
Today there is a new spirit pervading our profession. 
Our work with students in universities and schools 
definitely shows the mental trend which we cannot 
ignore. Study of traditions as training is definitely 
essential, but complete acceptance of tradition as the 
final solution to our present problems is merely the 
relic of a phase in our development. The resort to 
the extreme of the modernistic was the first step 
in an evolution which had to come. A revision to 
the sane use of tradition is indicated by history, and 
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may be having its inception in the present mood 
for the classic. 

“T am inclined to believe that we, as decorators, 
apparently fell heir to that universal faith in the 
permanence of our early training. Having passed 
through school cr college we felt we were completely 
and eternally educated to the point of being able to 
spend the rest of our lives in blissful ignorance. 

“All this means that our people are again using 
what God gave them to think with. You see it on 
every hand. The programme of adult education is 
expanding to provide for all ages and all walks of 
life, and that educational influence is going to re- 
flect itself in an ever increasing appreciation of the 
art of decoration. As the public becomes more 
highly conscious of the contentment to be derived 
from a beautiful and well planned home, so in dec- 
oration their demands will increase and the decor- 
ators must be trained and prepared to meet that de- 
mand, 

“When we accepted our appointment to the Com- 
mittee on Education, we recognized that you had en- 
trusted us with a real task in its manifold activities. 
This problem of education is actually the foundation 
of our future as professional decorators. All of our 
problems, be they with the trade, architect or public, 
resolve themselves into whether or not we are fully 
trained and prepared to render a real service to the 
community and to derive our commercial rewards 
in proportion to the extent of that service. 

“Our work in education makes us very hopeful 
for the future. This gathering here is only typical 
of the response which we have received to all our 
efforts. That must mean progress. In meeting our 
serious problems of the moment we are apt to over- 
look the broader evidence of our growth. Whether 
the decorator cast today is of comparative unim- 
portance in the light of history. To be practical, 
I translate our more abstract theories into the con- 
clusion that the decorator will not only eat tomor- 
row, but to assume an ever enlarging and more 
practical part in our life. I am convinced, and state 
with all sincerity, that we are at the beginning of a 
true American renaissance of all cultural pursuits, 
and particularly in the profession of interior decora- 
tion. We should not be too modest in stating our 
faults or accomplishments. I quote from a letter 
from Mr. Henry G. Dowling of the British Institute 
of Decorators, in which he says, ‘I should say that 
the vision of the members of your Institute is greater 
than that of the average decorator in this country.’ 
I again quote, in conclusion, the statement which so 
ably summarizes all that I have endeavored to say, 
‘Interior Decoration deals with the art of living and 
is, therefore, infinite and constant.’ 

“T feel utterly confident that the profession of in- 
terior decoration is assuming the prestige which is 
our right by tradition and with it an ever expanding 
future.” 


ADDITIONAL NEWS NOTES 


A NEw CREATION called “Seville” cloth has been 

added to the line of Ryer & Cashel Inc., for 
their fall showing. This fabric is of a wavey 
striped effect in three colorings, green, white and 
black; orange, white and black; gold, brown and 
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SPECIALISTS 
IN QUALITY 


HE name Strahan means just. one thing 
— The Highest Grade Quality Wall- 
paper—. No other kind is produced in the 


Strahan mill. 


There is no temporizing with quality or 
various grades—each and every Strahan item 
(backed with nearly 50 years of experience 
in producing nothing but quality merchan- 
dise) carries with it that sure dependability 
which spells Value and makes that most de- 


sirable of all assets—A Satisfied Customer—. 
PSS 5 REC a, 2 TT: OE EE 


Our salesmen will soon present new 
1934-1935 patterns and, when you look 
at them, we can assure you of a refresh- 
ing and valuable experience. 





THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


Established 1886 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


New York Showroom Chicago Showroom 
417 Fifth Avenue 6 No. Michigan Bivd. 
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white; blue, black and white stripes. Each of 
these color combinations has a gold warp 
throughout. This material comes fifty inches 
wide. 


DESIGNER INCREASES FACILITIES 


(Cuarves F. Scuoite who specializes in wall 

paper and cretonne designing has recently en- 
larged his studio and added to his staff of de- 
signers. In addition to this, he has furnished a 
separate conference room equipped as a research 
library. There his clients seeking documented 
or authentic period patterns, may have recourse to 
various books of period design for suggestions in 
styling. 


OFFER SPECIALLY DESIGNED LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 

ART CRAFT STUDIOS are manufacturing specially 

designed fixtures, wall brackets, floor and 
table lamps of glass and metal in the modern man- 
ner. Decorators may submit their own designs 
or utilize suggested designs that the service de- 
partment of this firm is prepared to offer. Their 
| products, however, are not expensive, but have 
met the demand for a moderate priced fixtures 
of unusual type sought by the decorative trade. 


Presenting a WASHABLE Wallpaper—a finished, perfected product worthy to bear our name. 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE inc. 











Upholsterers say “The Best Thread I ever Used.” RECENT CODE ACTIVITIES 
ES) Unper date of July 2, announcement was made 
MEYER of the approval by the National Recovery 
THREADS Administration of the election of Herbert A. 


Gossett of New York by the Board of Directors 

. of the Upholstery and Decorative Fabrics of 

nero - — tin America to succeed Paul N. Gadebush, resigned, 

Peer ag cinan, as a member of the divisional code authority for 

the upholstery and decorative fabrics trade. Mr. 

JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. Gossett is a member of the firm of Joseph Gos- 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


js — A sett & Son. 
“Try samples at our expense” 


in every size and color 














[N a decision handed down by the National La- 


F. lh HUYCK & SON y bor Board with reference to the strike in the 


firm of George Royle & Co., the Board recom- 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N Y mended the settlement of the dispute on the fol- 


| lowing basis. 
Manufacturers of YW 1. The strike shall be called off at once. 


st 70 me mee a 


2. All the striking employees shall be rein- 


Kenwoop Sieve CLotus stated to their former occupations without dis- 


crimination. All work at the Philadelphia plant, 














shall be divided equally among all the employees 
WILLIAM VORNHOLD who were working in the Philadelphia plant on 
POPULAR PRICED WALL PAPERS May 2Ist. 
New 1934-35 Line Now Ready 3. Eugeue Wolf shall be employed as a weaver, 
WALDROF-ASTORIA’— ROOM 783 and George Royle and Company shall engage a 
HULMEVILLE a PENNA. fixer for the purpose of fixing looms. 
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